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were indistinguishable in culture or morality or politics from
secular states, and therefore had no ground for justifying them-
selves against the secularizing tendencies of the age. Mainz,
the premier of the three ecclesiastical electorates, had no
eminent prince-archbishop since Francis von Schonborn (1695-
1729), the friend and employer of Leibniz. Three successors
were respectable prelates, who showed some interest in educa-
tion, but the last before the Revolution, the Freiherr von
Erthal (1774-1802), was reported by Cardinal Pacca as leading
a merely worldly life. He was a Voltairean, and appointed the
Protestant scientist and man of letters Georg Forster to be his
librarian. If this had been his only fault historians would have
had little to criticize in him. Archbishop Clemens Wenceslas
(1768-1802) of Trier, son of Frederick Augustus JI of Saxony,
is described as a good-natured cleric, popular and respected, of
an irreproachable character; but nothing was done to bring
the administrative conditions up to date. The Cologne electoral
archbishopric was a perquisite of the Bavarian royal family,
the Wittelsbachs, for nearly 200 years, down to the death of
Clemens August, son of Maximilian II of Bavaria, in 1761.
He is said to have led a life of " wild dissipation." The next
archbishop, Maximilian, Graf von Konigseck, was not quite
so bad an example. In 1784, with the election of the Archduke
Maximilian, brother of the Emperor Joseph IJ, Cologne
obtained a zealous and respectable prelate. He was, like
Joseph JI, a reformer in the 'Josephist* style, too liberal
for-his Roman Catholic subjects, who were Ultramontane, and
who resented Max's almost * anti-clerical' tendencies. The
smaller ecclesiastical principalities, such as Speier, appear to
have been in a worse condition than the electorates.1
The verdict of M. de la Gorce on the Church in France
before the Revolution, that scandal cannot be alleged against
it, but only lack of zeal, might be applied to the Papacy too in
the eighteenth century. It can scarcely be alleged that the
lack of zeal in the national Roman Catholic churches was caused
by the absence, of firm Papal control; for the Popes themselves
1 See G. P. Gooch, Germany and the French Revolution (1920), pp, 15-16.